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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 26, 1834. 

My Right Honourable Friend, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Stanley) who ad- 
dressed the House at the close of the discussion 
yesterday, commenced his speech by an apology, 
first, for speaking on a question arising upon a 
petition presented from Cambridge, inasmuch as 
he was an Oxford man ; and, secondly, for speak- 
ing at all upon any petition, inasmuch as he had 
often deprecated the practice as inconvenient, if 
not irregular. If such apology were necessary 
from my Right Honourable Friend, it is doubly 
necessary, on both grounds, from me ; since I am 
still more nearly connected with the sister Univer- 
sity, from which this petition does not proceed ; 
and since, if any individual had a right to speak on 
any petition, my right honourable friend might 
claim it ; and, certainly, on much better grounds 
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than I can urge for myself. I am, at the same time, 
willing to hope, that, as he asked the attention of 
the House, on the ground, that the subject was one 
of a national and imperial character, I may perhaps 
be indulged in the same manner with such atten- 
tion, particularly when I can refer to the deep inte- 
rest which those who have sent me here, must, 
almost more than any others, take in the question. 

I still feel, indeed, as I have always felt, the 
inconvenience of discussing any question of general 
policy on the mere presentation of a petition. It 
can lead to no practical result, so far at least as 
legislation is concerned ; and, after protracted and 
often irritating debates, the single conclusion to 
which the House can come, is that the Petition 
shall lie on the Table. This is certainly verifying 
the Fumum ex Fulgore. Whatever talent may be 
exhibited in rencontres of this kind, there is, at 
any rate, the evil, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, that our time, which in this House at least, 
is not so much our own as theirs, is frittered away 
in mere debate, ending where we began, without 
advancing us a step in real business ; and, at the 
utmost, producing only such a technical conclusion 
as that which I have quoted, utterly disproportion- 
ate to the Parturiunt Monies labour which has led 
to it. 

There is, however, one incidental result arising 
from such discussions, when no bill or no resolu- 
tion is before us, a result which is very frequent, 
and very much to be regretted. In the heat of 



debate, declarations are made by an individual, (as, 
in the present instance, by a leading member of 
the Government,) which mean much, when taken 
in connexion with the general tone assumed by 
others on the same side ; but which mean little 
when examined strictly according to the limitations 
imposed by the individual himself, or perhaps ac- 
cording to the words of the petition which he sup- 
ported ; and a false impression is thus conveyed, 
which may raise hopes, on the one side, or alarms 
on the other, alike without foundation. 

My Right Honourable Friend, indeed, has said, 
that there is another and a valuable object to be 
obtained in this particular debate, namely, that 
honourable members may learn to discuss the 
question, and become thereby prepared (he stated, 
for his own part, that he was not as yet prepared) 
to decide it, when it should be more formally and 
technically brought forward, by the motion of the 
Honourable and gallant member for Ashton ( Co/. 
Williams). Speeches were thus to be like straws 
thrown up to show which way the wind may blow. 

Whatever may be the evil, however, or the 
benefit, of the practice, the House, at any rate, 
has now sanctioned it : and has consented to use 

I (for two days hitherto, and probably for the entire 
of this day) the presentation of a petition as a peg 
on which speeches might be hung : and, therefore, I 
will proceed to follow my Right Honourable Friend. 
It is true, that no one can tell exactly either 
what is asked by the dissenters as a body, if such a 



body there be, or what the ministers are prepared 
to concede to them. If I were to confine myself 
to what, in legal language, is called the four cor- 
ners of this petition, I feel certain that I should 
neither state the case of the dissenters, nor do 
justice to those whose interests, on the other side, 
I am bound more especially to uphold. When I 
refer to the interests of The University of Oxford^ 
I am aware that they have not been directly at- 
tacked in the present discussion ; but I am equally 
aware, that they must follow those of the sister 
University. Yet here, let me add that neither has 
any '' interest** distinct from that of the country ; 
and that in maintaining our existing rights we are 
maintaining the best heritage of the nation. 

Taking, then, largely as the ground of this dis- 
cussion, the claims of the dissenters as brought for- 
ward by themselves in the other petitions which 
we have received, (because, again I say that it is 
paltering with the question to take the present 
petition as the standard,) I find in many of them 
that they demand, as a right, admission to the 
*' National establishments of Education," as they 
describe the Universities ; some of them including 
in the term the public school foundations of Eng- 
land. Now, in the first place, I desire to know, in 
what sense the word " National** is used, as applied 
to The Universities of England ? Is it meant in 
the sense of the National debt ? Did the nation 
found them ? did the nation endow them ? what 
has the nation done for them, which can entitle 



them to the honour (to the punishment, if it in- 
volve the interference of Parliament in their disci- 
pline,) of being described as "national institutions?" 
Is it really meant, that The Universities were en- 
dowed by the nation at any time ? (cries of yes, from 
Mr. O'Comiell, and other members.) I am not to 
be tempted. Sir, by this cheer from the line of 
argument which I have prescribed to myself; since 
I feel that it will be more respectful to the House, 
by saving their time, if I continue the course on 
which I have entered, and reserve the answer 
which that cheer provokes till I come to a later 
period of the consideration of the question. Is it 
meant, 1 repeat, that The Universities are endowed 
by the nation, and are, therefore, at the disposal 
of the nation, because The King gives 401. per 
annum to each of five professors in The University 
of Oxford who are called His Professors, and the 
same to each of five Professors in Cambridge ? 

Let me here remark, that some other payments, 
made to other professors, and appearing in the 
estimates before this House, are not donations, but 
payments in lieu of land belonging to the University 
of Oxford, and dating from the time of Henry VIII., 
and in that reign exchanged for payments out of 
the Exchequer as more convenient to both parties'. 
Besides this, there are some other modern Pro- 
fessorships, and Readerships ; but all the salaries 
came originally from the Civil List ; and were 

' NrjlB .-it tlie «nd. 
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never till lately made a part of the Estimates be- 
fore this House. 

With respect to the Regius Professorships, en- 
dowed each with 40/. per annum, to which I have 
referred, it appears to me, that it is more honour 
to The King so to reward learned men than it is 
emolument to those learned men to receive such a 
sum. Of this I am quite sure, taking the name of 
Lucas as an illustration, that the honour of having 
a professorship called after him, a professorship 
once filled by Newton, is a greater distinction to 
Henry Lucas, the founder of the Lucasian profes- 
sorship, than any distinction to which, by any other 
means, he ever attained : in fact, his name, except 
as so connected, is unknown in history or in 
science. 

Is it meant, then, that, on this ground, the 
ground of 40/. being given to each of five profes- 
sors in The University of Oxford, or of any other 
stipend, which at any time the Kings of England 
have out of their Civil List granted to other profes- 
sors not bearing their name, that University becomes 
a national institution, to which, as of right, any 
subject of this realm may demand to be admitted ? 
If so, I am quite sure, though I speak without any 
communication with The University, and only from 
my general knowledge of the feelings there preva- 
lent, that The University would say at once, — 
'' Withdraw the paltry pittance, and leave us to 
ourselves." Pittance do I say? they would ex- 
claim, "Withdraw twenty times the amount of 
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'^ these and of all the other stipends in question^ 
" rather than suffer our principles and our disci- 
'' pline to be interfered with by this House." 

I called it a pittance^ Sir^ because it is not one- 
half of what the The King grants to the Scotch 
Universities ; a fact not generally remembered. To 
St. Andrew's, according to the returns on the table 
of the House, the hereditary revenue of Scotland 
pays the sum of 1010/. ; to Aberdeen, 1397/. ; to 
Glasgow, 560/. ; to Edinburgh, 1819/. Even to the 
Academy at Belfast, a non-conforming Institution, 
seven times the sum granted to the Regius Profes- 
sors of The University of Oxford, and considerably 
more than the whole sum granted in any shape to 
us, is paid under the annual estimate adopted by 
this House. The sum of 1500/. occurs every year 
in the estimates as granted to this academy. If, 
indeed, there be any institution in the three King- 
doms which is pre-eminently entitled to the descrip- 
tion of *' National ;" if there be any one, which has 
been called into existence by Parliament, which has 
been built and founded by the nation, which is sup- 
ported by annual grants from this House, it is, I 
grieve to say it, the Roman Catholic Establishment 
at Maynooth. It is to that institution that the 
sum of 8,928/., the largest in this class of the Es- 
timates, is annually voted by this House ; and to 
this more than to any other, does the description of 
a '' National Establishment" belong, if the contri- 
butions of national money constitute the title. 

Some indeed of the dissenters, modestly in some 
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of their petitions, limit their claims ; and^ while 
they require admittance into The Universities ge- 
nerally, do not insist upon a right to enter every 
particular College. I take a specimen from a 
petition presented lately from the Protestant dis- 
senters in Westgate Chapel, at Bradford in York- 
shire. They say — '^ Your petitioners deem them- 
*' selves seriously injured, in being, as dissenters, 
'' excluded from the benefits, the honours, and the 
" emoluments of the two great Universities ; the 
whole of which (with the exception perhaps of 
one or two Colleges at each) they regard as 
strictly national property ; and as, therefore, un- 
justly closed against a large proportion of his 
Majesty's loyal subjects." — To the same effect 
the Hon. Member for Leeds {Mr, Baines) stated 
yesterday — " the dissenters wish to participate in 
'* the general institutions of the country to their 
'* fiill extent. If there be any particular college 
*' founded for any particular class, they do not wish 
" to enter it^" I am bound to add, indeed, that 
both He, and the Hon. Member for Boston (^Mr. 
JVilks), on the first day of this debate, cheered 
my Right Hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Spring Rice), when he stated that the 
dissenters would not wish to have the emoluments 
now connected with The Universities ; but this re- 
nunciation renders it only the more important, that 
we should ascertain the meaning of the last Hon. 

* Note at the end. 
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Member {Mr. Wilks), when he stated that " the 
*' dissenters would not conceal under surreptitious 
^' pretences what they are entitled to demand." 

From the whole I collect, then, that the dissen- 
ters claim, as an absolute right, to be admitted to 
The Universities generally ; and to every College 
in Oxford and in Cambridge, except one or two in 
each ; all the rest, with such exception, being 
'' national," and at the disposal of the nation. What 
the precise ground of the exception may be, is no 
where stated distinctly ; though the Hon. Member 
for Leeds {Mr. Baines) seems to imply that the 
reason is, that some one College may have been 
founded specifically ''for a particular cl^ss not 
" being dissenters ;" and, therefore, that he and 
other dissenters would not wish to intrude upon it. 
I ask, then, in the first place, which are these Col- 
leges which the dissenters themselves admit not to 
be national ? from which they are willing to be ex- 
cluded ? which they are prepared to leave to our 
'' monopoly V* 

Here let me observe, that, as I read in a very 
able article in the Standard of last night, there is 
no monopoly of education at present enjoyed by 
either of The Universities, or by any College in 
either : the only monopoly which they exercise is 
the monopoly of character. Let the dissenting 
institutions of Hoxton, and Mill Hill, and Homer- 
ton, acquire a character as high as that which by 
the accumulated labours and successes of centuries 
has been acquired by The Universities of Englandj^ 
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and^ then^ the degrees which the dissenters shall 
bestow will be equipollent with those bestowed by 
Oxford and by Cambridge. 

But I will never agree to their circulating their own 
coin under the impress of our Universities. When 
it shall have been rendered of the same value^ then^ 
but not till then^ it may pass current. Nothing 
prevents the dissenting academies from bestowing 
any titular distinctions which they please^ always 
excepting those which the King by his Charter, or 
the Legislature by its acts, have had the power of 
bestowing, and have already bestowed, on others. 
The dissenters have only to create degrees with 
any marks which they may prefer, the current value 
of which in the country shall be equal to the M.A. 
and the B.A. of the Two Universities ; and, then, 
all which they desire to obtain will be already 
theirs. 

There is hardly any more popular error on sub- 
jects of this kind, than that The Universities are 
monastic bodies, founded in Roman Catholic times, 
by persons holding the same religious opinions as 
those of the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin (Mr. (yCormelt). The cheer of that honour- 
able member when I asked whether The Universities 
were at any time founded or endowed by the na- 
tion, I understood at the time [though I would not 
be provoked to answer it at the time] to mean, 
that, whether they were or were not founded by the 
ancestors of the dissenters as such, they were at any 
rate founded and endowed by those who were not 
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members of the present Church by law established ; 
but were in fact founded by members of the Church 
of Rome ; and that, as the nation had transferred 
them to the Established Church three centuries 
ago, the nation might restore them to the Roman 
Catholics now, or might opfen them to all creeds. 

Let us consider what are the facts. It is very 
true, that of the 18 colleges of the University of 
Oxford, 12 were established before the Reformation, 
and only 6 since ; but of the 5290 names in the books 
of the colleges at Oxford in January 1834, there were 
30i3 belonging to colleges founded before the 
Reformation ; and 22i7, to colleges founded after 
the Reformation. Here the proportion gets nearer. — - 
I will next take the fellowships : and here 1 find, 
that of 317 fellowships existing at this day in the 
1 2 colleges which were founded before the Reform- 
ation, 287 were founded before that date, and 30 
have been added since : but of 231 fellowships or 
studentships founded after the Reformation, the 
whole of course are connected with Protestantism. 
The proportion thus gets nearer, namely 287 before 
the Reformation, and 261 since the Reformation. 
If to these we add the proportion of studentships 
and exhibitions, respectively, instituted before, and 
instituted since, the Reformation, the aggregate 
since the Reformation exceeds the aggregate before 
it. Even of those which were founded before the 
Reformation, not one of them was founded by in- 
dividuals who lield the particular doctrines which 
now govern the Church of Rome ; not one by those 
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who had subscribed the creed of the Council of 
Trent. They cannot therefore be claimed by the 
Roman Catholics of the present day as exclusively 
• their own. At any rate, they did not hold that 
precise creed which is the standard of the Church 
of Rome at the present day. 

To return to the amount and proportion of our 
endowments. Having examined the proportion of 
fellowships as connected, before and after the Re- 
formation, with particular colleges, I will now look 
at the appointments in the Universities as such, in 
their general and corporate character. I refer to 
the Professorships. All, with the single exception of 
the Lady Margaret's Professor, have been founded 
by Protestants in Protestant times ; — so much for 
the right of the Church of Rome to claim admis- 
sion into The Universities on the ground that the 
professorships were founded by their ancestors : 
and, on such a ground, the right of the dissenters is 
worth precisely so much and no more. 

Now as to the proportion of endowments belong- 
ing to colleges in the two Universities as derived to 
them from Roman Catholic or from Protestant be- 
nefactors. From inquiries which I have made I 
find, that at Cambridge, which I select for my argu- 
ment because the petition before us proceeds from 
Cambridge, not one-fourth of the property now be- 
longing to that University belongs to it in right of 
any Roman Catholic benefaction. I will take as 
specimens three of the old colleges. Of the posses- 
ions of St. John's College, nine-tenths arise from 
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Protestants ; of those of Clare Hall, two-thirds ; 
(here I am speaking from the highest authority) 
of those of Magdalen College, nineteen-twentieths. 
— Now as from this it will appear that even the 
Roman Catholics cannot claim the present endow- 
ments of the Universities on the ground that they 
were bestowed by their ancestors, Roman Catholics 
as stick, it is still more clear that no such claim can 
be urged by any other non-members of the Esta- 
blished Church, on the ground that such endow-^ 
ments were bestowed by their ancestors as Dis- 
senters. 

The Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin, as well as other honourable members, 
have frequently contended, (his cheer implied it 
this day,) that, as the Legislature has interfered 
once, the Legislature has a right to interfere again. 
But I put it to the House, on the ground of com- 
mon honour and common honesty, whether that 
would be a principle adopted by any member in 
private life ? Whether having made a gift to any 
particular individual, he would reclaim it on any 
ground, but, above all, on the ground of its having 
been his own gift ? Let honourable members say, 
that the gift has been abused ; and, then, I can un- 
derstand the principle on which the Legislature 
might be called upon to review its former decision, 
and to revoke its own grant. I deny, indeed, both 
facts; either that the endowments were so granted; 
or, if granted, have been abused. I admit the 
statement, for the sake of argument only, that the 
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Legislature did transfer the present endowments 
of The Universities to those bodies ; but, admitting 
the feet, I contend, that, unless the two Universi- 
ties shall be proved (what is not even alleged) to 
have abused the possession, the L^slature has no 
right, in honour and in equity, to interfere and 
withdraw its own gift. 

Nothing in history can be more certain than that 
The Universities never were founded with any view 
to the education of dissenters ; to the education, in 
short, of any one at any time differing from the 
Church established at that time. In no instance 
whatever, taking the days of the Roman Catholics, 
taking the Reformation, taking the time of the great 
Rebellion, have The Universities been unconnected 
with the Established Religion of the country, what- 
ever that form of Religion may have been. 

In answer to the observations of my Right 
Honourable Friend the Secretary to the Treasury, 
(Mr. Spring Rice,) when he introduced this sub- 
ject in the House on the first day of the debate, let 
me tell him, that the year 1616, or any other date 
in the reign of James L, was not the first time 
when the imposition of subscription was required 
on the part of those admitted to The Universities. 
With respect to Oxford, I know that subscription 
to the articles has been required on matriculation 
there, since 1581 at least. The oath of supremacy- 
was taken earlier. I believe that at both Universi- 
ties at that time there were catechetical examina- 
tions connected with the doctrine and discipline of 



the C'luircli of England. In law and in practice 
The Universities were at that time directly con- 
nected with the E&tabHshment. 

I am justified, therefore, in stating, that as at the 
beginning no form was necessary to exclude per- 
sons as being dissenters ; for, as there were no dis- 
senters in the kingdom, there was no necessity 
for providing against their admission into the Uni- 
versities — so, when dissenters arose in the land (after 
that the Reformation had granted liberty of con- 
science, though the State did not for many subse- 
quent generations grant toleration). The Universi- 
ties became then the guardians of The Established 
Religion of the country ; and no one was permitted 
to share the benefits of these institutions, who did 
not, by subscription or by conduct, give some se- 
curity that he was a member of that Church to 
the service of which those Universities were con- 
secrated. 

The House will perhaps allow me to advert to the 
mode in which these articles are subscribed at Oxford, 
by young men on first entering The University. 
On this subject my Right Honourable Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Stanley) 
spoke in a manner which, in his absence, I will not 
characterize, but which from him I heard with deep 
regret Whatever might have been the case a ge- 
neration back, much attention is at this time paid 
to religious instruction in the gi-eater part of schools 
from which young men are sent to Oxford. I 
have been informed, since the debate of yesterday, 
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by one of the Tutors in that University, whose mis- 
fortune it wa4S to he£tr my Right Honourable Friend 
on that occasion, that he has himself attended four 
hundred young men to be matriculated, and has 
himself examined every one of them on the subject 
of the articles; and that nineteen out of every 
twenty have read them with their tutors or masters 
at schools before they present themselves for ma- 
triculation ; and have a more competent knowledge 
of the general subject of religion now on entering 
The University than was attained by the majority 
of young men after residence in The University a 
few years ago. Let the House always recollect, 
that no acquirements in Classics, no proficiency in 
Mathematics will qualify any young man to take 
any degree at Oxford, unless he shall first pass an 
examination in the elements of Theology, not 
merely strict, but, in most cases, severe. 

The other subject, to which my Right Honour- 
able Friend referred in the same tone which I have 
already had occasion to deprecate, was the attend- 
ance at the chapel prayers at the respective col- 
leges. Whether such habits and scenes, as those 
which he described, prevailed formerly, it is not 
necessary now to examine. I believe, that I can 
state, with respect to the most offensive point in 
his description (namely, the attendance on chapel 
prayers from a wine party, and the return to it), it 
is nearly, if not quite irapbssible in Oxford, from 
the- change of hours at which the chapel prayers 
are held. , 



I return now, Sir, to the particular objects which 
the petitioners from Cambridge submit to the 
House. It is very well to make this petition the 
vehicle of a general discussion, and of bringing for- 
ward all the claims of all the dissenters; but how 
very differently do the petitioners state their own 
objects. Their very first prayer is limited by this 
comprehensive reserve, namely, that the door of 
The University may be opened " as widely" (but 
only so) " as may be compatible with the Christian 
"principles of its foundation." So much for ad- 
mission to The University itself : and when they 
come to consider the admission of dissenters into 
particular colleges in The University, their reserve 
is still more exclusive : they say, " Lastly, your 
" petitioners disclaim all intention of hereby in- 
" terfering, directly or indirectly, with the private 
" statutes and regulations of individual colleges, 
" founded as these colleges are on specific benefac- 
" tions, and governed by pecuHar laws, of which 
" the respective heads and fellows are the legal 
" and natural guardians." I ask, will the concession 
of a prayer so limited and so guarded, satisfy any 
one ? Certainly, it will not satisfy the dissenters, 
whatever the honourable member for Boston (Mr. 
Wilks) may say, if their own petitions are to be 
regarded; while yet it will have weakened the 
ground of resistance taken by those who defend 
the existing rights of The Establishment. However 
guarded and limited, as I have observed, is the 
particular prayer of the individuals whose petition 
b2 
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is before us^ its concession will open the whole 
question of dissent. It is idle to think of stopping 
short in your concessions, when you once begin to 
concede on what you call principle : That principle 
must carry you forwards. 

In talking of *' dissenters/' I do not use the word 
in its present conventional sense as limited to secta- 
ries professing Protestant Christianity different from 
the Church in this country; but in that broader 
sense, which the argument of the existing dissen- 
ters requires ; and I say, that if you admit dissenters 
into The Universities, you admit them in that gene- 
ral character, namely, as non-members of The 
Established Church. A dissenter is not merely a 
Baptist or an Independent: in common consist- 
ency, upon the principles now urged (however little 
it may be in the mind of the Three Denomina- 
tions^) it must include the Roman Catholic as Mrell 
as themselves ; and every other form of worship ; 
men of any creed, or of none. 

Without any disrespect to the gentlemen who 
have signed this petition, I may be allowed to state^ 
that they do not comprehend all the intelligence 
and all the principle of The University of Cam- 
bridge : and when they describe themselves as 
resident members of that University, the term can 

* In the " Brief Statement of the Case of Protestant Dissent- 
ers" which the Committee of Deputies of the Three Denomina- 
tions of Dissenters have put forth, the grievance on this point 
18 all^d to be " the exclusion of Protestant Dissenters from the 
*^ prirO^es of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge." 




scarcely in the utmost latitude of courtesy be con- 
ceded to all of them : one at least never for many 
years having resided a week in Cambridge. I may 
add, that, admitting them all to be resident, they 
do not constitute one third of the number actually 
resident; and, therefore, that, until one third shall 
be greater than two thirds, these sixty-three gentle- 
men can never be held to represent The University 
of Cambridge. 

But these are minor points : whether all, who 
have signed the petition, be resident, or not ; or 
what proportion the subscribers bear to the whole 
body, is, to my purpose, immaterial : my great 
objection to the concession now sought, is that it 
would be destructive of the objects and the ends of 
The Universities. I have already stated, that it 
cannot be claimed on the ground that there was 
any identity of principle between any of the found- 
ers or benefactors of any one of the colleges, on the 
one side, and any one of the present dissenters, on 
the other : that it cannot be claimed on the ground, 
that the nation ever granted to The Universities 
the whole, or even the largest proportion of their 
existing possessions ; or ever reserved any right 
either of resuming such grant, or of annexing any 
subsequent conditions to its continuance : that it 
cannot be claimed on the general ground that The 
Universities were ever at any time open to men of 
all rehgions, or of none. For the sake of argument, 
again I will concede every one of these points 
if I admit that the founders held the doctrines 
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the dissenters ; — if I admit that The Universities 
were never, till within the last three centuries, 
consecrated to the service of Religion ; — I still say, 
that, for those three centuries. The Universities 
have, by law, held those possessions for the great 
end and object of maintaining, by means of educa- 
tion, the connexion between the people of the land, 
and its Religion. I contend that this is the grand, 
essential, and exclusive character and design of 
The Universities. 

My objection, then, to the concessions demanded 
is an objection founded upon this principle : The 
Universities are not mere localities of lectures; 
they are places of education. > They are not, as 
they were described to be by my Right Honourable 
Friend (Mr. Spring Rice) on the first day of this 
debate, and by the Honourable member for Leeds 
(Mr. Baines) yesterday, like This House, places 
which ought to be open to all : and, therefore, the 
analogy, by which they are compared to This 
House, and by which it has been attempted to 
defend the opening of The Universities to all classes 
of dissenters on the ground that This House has 
been equally opened, and that municipal corpora- 
tions have been equally opened to dissenters, can- 
not be sustained, inasmuch as The Universities are 
what This House is not, and never can be, a place 
of education. Retaining all my objections to the 
repeal of the Test Laws, I still see that the case is 
much stronger against opening The Universities 
than it was against opening ordinary corporations. 

13 



Tlie Universities of England are not lecture-shops : 
but, as was stated in a late work, the Letter of 
Mr. Sewell on the admission of dissenters to the 
Universities, one of the best pamphlets which I 
have ever read — a pamphlet which combines The 
most vigour and zeal with the most wisdom of any 
which I have lately seen — they are places of disci- 
pline and moral restraint. The foundation of our 
system of education is Rehgion. We do not con- 
sider, that we have discharged our duties to the 
young men committed to us by giving them a lec- 
ture of an hour on chemistry, or a lecture of an 
hour on geology. The young men are not to go 
to us as they go to the Royal Institution, to the 
London Institution, or to the Liverpool Institution. 
We hold that this is not education. We hold that 
there is no education without Religion : we hold 
that there is no Religin without Christianity : 
we hold, that there is no Christianity without some 
definite form and standard. Religion is interwoven 
into the whole system of education in Oxford : Do- 
minus Illuminatio mea is the watchword of Oxford ; 
it is the motto inscribed on the banner of The Uni- 
versity. No eminence in science, no acquirements 
in classics, as I have already stated, will entitle any 
man to Academical honours, unless he be first found 
competent to give satisfactory answers with regard 
to religious knowledge. On that subject, before he 
be examined on any other, his trial must be strict 
and accurate. I have reason to beUeve, that, in one 
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college^ the lectures connected with theology occupy 
nearly one third of the time devoted to instruction : 
I have reason to know, that, in all, it forms an essen- 
tial part of instruction. Among the human means 
to which I look for the preservation of this country, 
there are none to which I turn with so much com- 
fort and confidence as to the rising generation of 
English gentlemen^ to the young men in our Uni- 
versities. I believe, that, at no former period, 
could there be found an equal number combining 
equal talent, principle, and religion. 

Other institutions may look to the communica- 
tion of mere knowledge. The University of Oxford 
will never be so satisfied. The experience of six 
thousand years has proved that there is no neces- 
sary connexion between knowledge and moral 
discipline. Knowledge, by itself, I hold to be un- 
mixed evil — I am not surprised at the cheer from 
some ; but I am surprised and grieved at the cheer 
of dissent, which I distinguish from an honourable 
friend now opposite to me. Differing as we may 
differ on other points, I thought, that, at least on 
this subject, I should have had the advantage of his 
concurrence : that he would have believed with me, 
that knowledge without principle is not worth pos- 
sessing ; and that '^ the fear of the Lord,*" and that 
only, *' is the beginning of wisdom.** The attempt 
to educate men without religion has been tried in 
one place, and one place only : even there, how- 
ever, there has been an indirect mode of obtaining 



the aid of religions principle. But is such a subject, 
the most important to man even in this life, the 
only one which is important in relation to the next, 
to be left to an indirect supply, or to chance 1 

My Right Hon, Friend, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, (Mr. Goulburii.) on Monday 
showed most ably the impossibility of conducting 
any system of education in connexion with Religion 
where dissenters might claim, as a right, to be in- 
cluded on equal terms in such system. The recog- 
nised admission of dissenters [^here, again, as before, 
I use the word not in its present conventional 
sense, but as including all who differ from the 
Church of England, whether as being Jews, or 
Roman Catholics, or Baptists, or of any other 
worship, or of none at all] must, in the nature of 
things, prevent any education founded on Religion 
or connected with public worship. At present, the 
dissenter is educated in Cambridge with a sub- 
mission to all the requirements of the place ; and 
no authority knows, of necessity, whether the young 
man be or be not a dissenter, during the years of 
education. He submits to the discipline of the 
University, and of his College : but if he be to be 
admitted on the ground that no religious observance 
shall be required of him, and no rehgious instruc- 
tion conveyed to him, the result must either be an 
easy good humoured indifference to all religion, on 
the one band ; or a continual exasperation, on the 
other, when Rehgion shall be made prominent. In 
either case the great end of The Universities will h 
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destroyed : that end is tp render to the state^ and 
to the Church of England, good subjects and good 
Christians. That end, by God's blessing, they 
have largely attained : to that end they desire ever 
to look. 

I have had, I repeat, no communication with The 
University of Oxford on this subject. I speak only 
for myself: but from my intimate knowledge of 
the character and principles of the leading men in 
The University, I feel not less certain, than if I had 
enjoyed direct communication with them, that Ox- 
ford would decline to educate any young men, 
whose religion should not be confided to her. The 
University of Oxford feels it to be her first duty, 
[and I trust, will never cease to feel the respon- 
sibility of the charge,]] to maintain that system of 
religious instruction, which, in her judgement, is 
connected alike with the best interests of man and 
with the Word and Truth of God. 

I thank the House for the kindness and in- 
dulgence with which they have heard me. 
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Page 7. 

So far as the University of Oxford is concerned, I know that 
this statement is correct ; and I believe it to be so, in reference 
to the University of Cambridge. 

The following payments are made to the University of Oxford : 

For a Preacher 

For a Professor of Divinity . . 

For a Professor of Law . . . 

For a Professor of Physic . . . 

For a Professor of Modem History 

For a Professor of Botany . . . 
The first pa3nnent, for instance, was made by the Abbot of 
Westminster, and the Prior and convent of the same, to the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford, 
under indenture, 20 Henry VII. as a real charge for ever. It 
was originally £10. The fees at the Government Office have 
reduced it to its actual amounts At the dissolution of the Mo- 
nasteries, the possessions of the Abbey of Westminster were 
taken by Henry VIII. into his own hands; but this debt he 
directed the Court of Augmentations to pay for ever ; and it be- 
came for three centuries a payment out of the revenues of the 
Crown. Since the late changes in the arrangements of the Civil 
List, (all the consequences of which few foresaw at the time), the 
House of Commons has been tempted to interfere not only be- 
tween the Sovereign and his gifts, but between the country and 
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its debts ; and the Treasury thought fit to require an account of 
the exact nature of the original grants, the services rendered for 
the same, and the remuneration, if any, which the parties receive 
for those services from other sources ; and how far it might be 
necessary that such pa3nnents should now be continued : a con- 
venient precedent for the use of any gentlemen who may have 
any bonds outstanding against them. I may add, that the pay- 
.ment was suspended during those years, 1648 — 1660, and never 
but at that period, to which so many other circumstances since 
1830 recall our attention. 

Page 10. 

All the endowments of The Universities arc connected with the 
doctrines of The Church ; almost all, with her offices. There 
are perhaps not thirty in Oxford can be held by lay members of 
The Church ; of the hundred and one studentships of Christ 
Church, four only remain open to those not intended for Holy 
Orders. Every college being founded and appropriated " for one 
particular class," in Mr. Baines' words (and that class. The 
Church) it is not easy to see what advantage the dissenters, 
according to the admission here made on their behalf by Mr. 
Baines, can gain by their present attempts. 



THE END. 
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